BOOK II.
PHYSICAL.
C O M T E.
THE philosophers hitherto examined have concurred in recognising a permanent ground and 'eternal entity from whose essence all else is derived. They have further assumed that this absolute apx*} is cognisable by our faculties, and indeed is the proper object of their highest quest; that, when found and realised in thought, it is the true key to the interpretation of whatever lies around or within us; and that only in so far as it is thus apprehended and applied, can we be said to have knowledge, or to exercise that intellect which is our distinctive prerogative. They agree moreover in identifying their ultimate principle with God, so as to make the province of knowledge conterminous with that of religion. In both Schools, the order of actual development is represented as taking place from the superioi to the inferior, from the more perfect whole to the less perfect instance: in Plato higher thoughts, in Spinozs more comprehensive powers, are the source of whatever is individually presented to experience, and are the means bj which we understand it. It is by participating in the original intellectual factor of the universe, that man is abl< to comprehend himself and the scene in which he is placed So that, every way, the absolute is interpreter to the relative the eternal to the temporal, the cause to the effect, th<